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FOREWORD 


The  Gerinanistic  Society  plans  to  issue  a series 
of  pamphlets  to  appear  from  time  to  time,  dealing 
with  the  war  in  Europe  and  its  underlying  causes. 
The  Society  has  solicited  contributions  from  various 
writers  and  historians.  The  pamphlets  are  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  correct  misrepresentations,  and 
to  exemplify  the  spirit  of  objectivity  and  fair  play. 

Former  publications: 

No.  1 — Germany  and  the  Peace  of  Europe 
by  Prof.  Ferdinand  Schevill. 

No.  2 — The  Causes  of  the  European  Conflict 
by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess. 

No.  3 — How  Germany  was  forced  into  war 
by  Raymond  E.  Swing. 

No.  A — The  Session  of  the  German  Reichstag 
by  Prof.  AlEx.  R.  Hohleeld. 

No.  5 — Germany’s  fateful  hour 

by  Prof.  Kuno  Francke. 

No.  6 — German  Atrocities  and  International  Law 
by  Prof.  James  G.  McDonald. 

No.  7 — “Militarism”  and  “The  Emperor,”  the  latter 
by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess. 

No.  8 — The  Evolution  of  the  German  Empire 
by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Scherger. 

Copies  of  these  pamphlets  are  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  Society  at  the  following  prices : 


Single  copies $ 0.05 

10  copies 0.25 

100  copies 1.50 


1000  copies  (f.o.b.  Chicago) 10.00 

Profits,  if  any,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Society 
of  the  Red  Cross. 
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German  Resources  and  the  War! 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  December 
the  eighth,  nineteenhundred  and  fourteen, 

By 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  BERNHARD  DERNBURG 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ! 

How  are  the  finances  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  those  of 
Germany,  affected  by  the  present  war?  That  is  the  question  upon 
which  your  honorable  chairman  has  invited  me  to  speak. 

Since  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  there  has  never  been  such  a 
world  conflagration.  And  as  that  time  dates  too  far  back  and  the 
conditions  of  the  world  have  very  rapidly  changed  since  then,  any 
lessons  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  those  wars  can 
have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  present  emergency. 

If,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a great  disturbance 
took  place,  especially  in  neutral  centers,  it  was  because  of  a com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  nobody  could  foresee,  and  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  world  surprises  the  war  might  bring 
to  international  affairs.  As  far  as  principles  affecting  commerce 
and  civilian  rights  are  concerned,  this  war  is  being  waged  with  the 
utmost  rudeness,  and  never  before  have  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
international  conventions  and  declarations  been  so  utterly  disre- 
garded as  in  this  instance. 

It  is  especially  England,  “spy-ridden”  as  she  believes  herself, 
that  has  shown  the  greatest  contempt  for  alien  property  rights  and 
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for  personal  liberties  of  peaceful  German  and  Austrian  subjects. 
All  patent  rights  are  practically  confiscated.  All  German  and  Aus- 
trian banks  have  been  closed  and  are  being  administered  by  some 
public  administrator.  All  payments  of  dividends  or  coupons  to 
alien  enemies  have  been  stopped.  All  male  Germans  up  to  fifty-five, 
without  regard  to  their  physical  fitness,  have  been  interned.  Mobs 
have  demolished  German  shops.  German  partners  have  been  driven 
out  of  British  firms.  Naturalized  citizens  of  German  descent  who 
have  in  the  past  rendered  conspicuous  services  in  the  development 
of  the  British  Empire  are  persecuted  by  the  British  press,  and  an 
anti-Semitic  campaign  has  been  started  by  the  London  “Times.” 
The  destruction  of  German  trade  and  German  shipping  is  one  of 
the  avowed  purposes  of  the  governing  class.  And  what  is  this  all 
for?  If  Germany  cannot  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  then 
she  is  to  be  downed  by  the  cutting  off  of  all  supplies,  and  she  is  to  be 
beaten  into  submission,  not  by  manly  effort,  but  by  waging  war 
upon  her  women  and  children. 

The  same  is  being  done  by  Russia,  where  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans have  been  interned  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia  and 
in  Siberia,  and  where  private  property  has  been  condemned  and 
confiscated,  partly  under  some  pretext  but  mostly  without  any 
pretext  whatsoever.  Many  hundreds  of  Germans  have  entirely 
disappeared,  so  that  after  four  months  nobody  knows  whether  they 
live  and  how  or  where. 

So  in  France,  German  factories,  or  such  as  had  been  supposed 
to  be  German,  have  been  demolished  by  the  mobs.  Twenty-four 
hours  was  all  that  the  French  allowed  for  Germans  and  Austrians 
to  depart.  All  payments  for  debts,  even  to  Americans,  were 
stopped.  Hysterical  circulars  from  the  first  French  banks  were 
issued  to  the  American  business  community,  and  all  three  nations 
declared  a moratorium. 

The  case  in  Germany  has  been  the  reverse.  Private  property 
was  most  strictly  respected.  Property  was  nowhere  disturbed. 
All  foreigners  were  permitted  to  depart,  until  the  allies  forced  us 
to  take  counter  measures.  All  British  patents  are  in  force.  All 
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business,  even  with  subjects  of  the  warring  nations,  is  allowed  to 
be  settled  according  to  contracts.  No  moratorium  exists,  except 
as  to  such  nations  who  do  not  permit  their  subjects  to  live  up  to 
their  contracted  obligations.  No  moratorium  as  between  Germans 
has  been  declared. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  democratic  governments, 
subject  to  frequent  changes  by  elections,  that  they  try  to  cure  evils 
by  symptoms,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  adopt  stringent  measures 
which  often  prove  to  be  more  detrimental  than  the  evil  itself  that 
was  to  be  cured;  while  bureaucratic  governments  with  permanent 
staffs  (and  therefore  with  a great  deal  of  practical  experience)  are 
more  inclined  to  be  conservative  and  to  examine  every  case  as  it 
comes  along. 

Instead  of  declaring  a moratorium,  Germany  has  vested  some 
discretion  in  the  courts  and  has,  of  course,  given  some  power  to  stay 
judgments  in  minor  cases,  where  it  can  be  proven  that  the  debtor 
is  unable  to  pay  on  account  of  the  war.  So,  the  general  business 
of  Germany  has  not  been  nearly  as  much  disturbed  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  other  countries.  Its  financial  system  has  not  been  dis- 
arranged and,  in  spite  of  our  isolation,  neutrals  have  no  reason  to 
complain  as  to  the  way  in  which  German  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers transact  their  business. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk — and,  to  my  mind,  unneces- 
sary talk — as  to  which  of  the  warring  nations  commands  the  higher 
civilization.  But  if  it  be  a test  at  all,  then  the  way  in  which  Germany 
treated  foreigners  and  their  rights,  the  manner  in  which  she  behaved 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  form  in  which  her  public  opinion 
expressed  itself  in  its  press  have  unquestionably  proved  that  Ger- 
many has  nothing  to  learn  from  her  adversaries. 

How  this  war  of  starvation,  this  constant  juggling  with  the 
rules  of  international  law,  these  changes  in  the  conditional  and 
absolute  contraband  lists,  the  interference  with  American  shipping, 
the  protests  against  placing  German  merchantmen  under  the  United 
States  flag,  the  cutting  of  cables,  the  detaining  of  steamers  and  so 
forth  have  affected  the  United  States,  I need  not  tell  you.  But 
how  did  this  state  of  things  affect  Germany?  Has  she  been  seriously 
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crippled?  Can  the  war  of  starvation  have  any  effect?  Can  Ger- 
many and  Austria  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  but  by  force  of 
arms?  Is  there  any  reason  to  fear  internal  disturbances  in  these 
countries  ? 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  Americans  are  in  a better 
position  to  understand  the  German  financial  system  than  other 
nations,  because  the  United  States  is,  the  same  as  Germany,  a con- 
federation of  states.  So  it  is  easy  to  explain  to  you  that  we  have 
a national  debt  for  the  Empire,  and  that  we  have  state  debts  in 
those  twenty-six  various  states  of  which  Germany  is  composed. 
And  then  there  are  the  municipal  debts  in  all  provinces,  districts 
and  towns. 

Before  the  war,  the  German  national  debt  amounted  to  just 
about  $1,200,000,000.00  in  round  figures,  with  an  interest  charge 
of  about  $50,000,000.00  a year  which  is  equal  to  some  seventy 
cents  per  capita.  If  you  take  our  working  population  of  about 
twenty-five  million  people,  the  charge  per  head  is  just  two  dollars 
a year  or  two-thirds  of  a cent  per  working  day.  Since  the  wax 
broke  out,  we  have  doubled  that  indebtedness,  and  by  a new  loan, 
recently  voted  by  the  Reichstag,  it  will  be  trippled.  After  that  has 
been  issued,  the  daily  charge  per  head  on  the  working  population 
will  be  about  altogether  two  cents,  and  you  can  easily  see  that  that 
cannot  in  any  way  destroy  our  prosperity. 

This  money  has  been  gotten,  to  the  total  exlusion  of  foreign 
countries,  in  Germany  alone.  Applications  have  been  simply  enor- 
mous. The  loans  are  quoted  at  a premium  and  are  being  paid  up 
in  cash,  a large  amount  of  it  in  gold  which  accounts  for  the  increase 
of  the  latter  in  the  Reichsbank.  You  can  look  forward  to  an 
equal  success  of  the  next  loan  to  be  brought  out.  It  is  a spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  of  the  absolute  solidarity  of  the  nation,  and  of  our 
common  belief  that  Germany  is  fighting  for  liberty  and  existence, 
that  brings  about  such  splendid  results. 

The  practice  of  paying  by  check  is  in  Germany,  outside  of  the 
business  community,  restricted  to  a very  few  people.  In  conse- 
quence, a great  deal  of  legal  tender,  especially  of  gold,  is  constantly 
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in  circulation  and  not  in  the  banks.  The  gold  coin  as  put  out, 
minus  the  known  exports,  is  computed  to  be  about  one  billion  dollars. 

Now  our  bank  act  has  been  temporarily  suspended  which  means 
that  no  one  can  ask  to  receive  gold  for  bank  notes.  The  bank  can 
thus  hold  on  to  all  the  gold  that  comes  in,  and  you  can,  there- 
fore, figure  on  a constant  increase  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Reichsbank. 

But  in  other  respects  the  war  may  prove  a serious  drawback 
to  German  commerce,  namely,  through  the  virtual  cutting  off  of 
food  supplies  and  other  contraband,  but  as  far  as  finances  go,  this 
proves  a boon.  Since  we  cannot  purchase  largely  abroad,  we  have 
no  payments  to  make  and  no  gold  to  ship ; Germany  can  be  likened 
to  a vessel  without  outlet  in  which  the  circulating  medium  is  con- 
stantly whirled  around  but  cannot  lose  any  of  its  volume. 

The  money  raised  by  loans  is  paid  out  to  private  indivduals, 
the  debt  of  the  state  increases,  but  it  is  only  an  indebtedness  to  the 
state’s  own  citizens  who  can  invest  their  profits  in  turn  anew  in 
the  government’s  securities. 

But  the  suspension  of  the  bank  act  has  also  this  further  effect: 
we  are  able  to  increase  the  volume  of  circulation,  thereby  easing 
our  money  market  and  facilitating  business. 

You  have  now  adopted  a new  banking  system  and,  being  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  best  system  to  be  obtained  anywhere,  you  have 
incorporated  some  features  of  the  German  system  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  Our  banking  law  says  that  notes  must  be  covered  up 
to  thirty  per  cent  in  gold  and  as  to  the  balance  of  seventy  per  cent 
by  good  commercial  paper.  Since  the  war  started,  we  have  opened 
up  our  government  loan  office  which  issues  “emergency  certificates” 
against  the  pledge  of  good  securities,  marketable  goods,  and  manu- 
factures. These  “emergency  certificates”  can  also  be  used  by  the 
bank  as  part  of  the  security  covering  the  seventy  per  cent  mentioned. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  every  hundred  marks  of  gold  coming 
in,  facilities  are  created  for  three  hundred  marks  of  circulation. 
And  as  the  volume  of  trade  has  since  gone  down,  our  monetary 
system  cannot  be  disturbed,  and  it  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as 
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the  conservative  spirit  of  the  German  business  community  lasts. 
So  there  need  be  no  apprehension  either  as  to  the  necessary  funds 
coming  forth  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  as  to  money  getting 
scarce. 

But  will  not  Germany  be  greatly  impoverished  by  the  stopping 
of  its  industries  ? 

Numerous  losses  are  being  suffered,  certainly.  Our  big  ship- 
ping trade  has  practically  stopped.  A great  many  export  goods 
cannot  be  shipped  for  lack  of  facilities.  Some  raw  stuffs  may  be 
wanted.  But  there  are  off-sets.  The  German  export  trade  has 
been  about  $5,100,000,000.00,  part  of  which  is  being  stopped.  But 
there  has  been  an  enormous  activity  in  the  production  of  all  war 
materials.  Most  of  the  money  raised  by  loans  is  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  supposing  we  raise  within  this  year  $2,500,000,000.00,  it  means 
that  about  half  of  our  export  trade  will  be  replaced  by  war  orders; 
armaments,  automobiles,  ammunition,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Then 
again,  a large  part  of  the  civil  population  of  the  warring  countries 
must  provide  all  the  needs  it  has  from  Germany.  Now,  I estimate 
the  area  of  France  occupied  by  Germans  to  embrace  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  forty  million,  that  is  five  million. 
All  of  Belgium  must  get  its  supplies  from  Germany,  which  makes 
another  seven  million.  And  the  industrial  part  of  Poland  west  of 
the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic  has  about  five  million  inhabitants  in  the 
same  position.  So  we  have  about  twenty  million  people  depending 
upon  German  manufacture.  Furthermore,  the  German  trade  has 
only  been  partially  crippled.  It  is  open  to  Italy  ($175,000,000.00)  ; 
to  Denmark  ($110,000,000.00)  ; to  the  Netherlands  ($250,000,- 
000.00) ; to  Norway  ($60,000,000.00) ; to  Roumania  ($50,000,- 
000.00)  ; to  Sweden  ($100,000,000.00) ; to  Switzerland  ($200,- 
000,000.00),  and  to  Turkey  ($50,000,000.00). 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  $600,000,000.00 
last  year,  and  so  we  have  already  $1,600,000,000.00  of  foreign  trade 
that  can  be  at  least  partly  shipped  either  directly  from  Germany 
without  any  interference  to  neutral  ports  or  over  sea  from  Holland 
some  even  by  a roundabout  way  to  England,  because  they  can  simply 
not  do  without  it.  Our  exports  of  dye-stuffs  and  of  chemicals  can- 
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not  easily  be  replaced.  There  is  at  least  $60,000,000.00  in  potash 
that  everybody  wants  from  Germany.  But  those  things  that  we 
cannot  import  we  must  replace.  It  means  that  German  activity  is 
diverted  from  foreign  trade  to  internal  production.  And  while  it 
has  so  far  been  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  import  things  from 
foreign  countries,  substitutes  are  now  being  made  in  Germany  itself. 
New  processes  are  being  invented  and  the  internal  activity  of  Ger- 
many increased,  so  that  there  is  an  off-set  on  this  score. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  this  war  means 
to  my  country  now.  Bet  us  suppose  that  we  had  a profit  on  our 
export  trade  of  twenty  per  cent,  all  of  which  was  lost.  This  would 
mean  $1,100,000,000.00  a year  which  is  certainly  exaggerated,  and 
I shall,  therefore,  take  one-half  of  this  amount  which  would  be 
about  right. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  Germany  in  the  last  year  has  been 
no  less  than  from  two  to  two  and  a half  billion  dollars.  In  Prussia 
alone  the  annual  total  increase  of  taxable  property  comprising  all 
estates  of  $1,500.00  or  more  has  been  $1,100,000,000.00  yearly. 
Carefully  made  up  statistics  by  Director  Helfferich  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  result  that  the  increase  of  wealth  is  rather  above  than  below 
two  and  a half  billion  dollars.  If  we  lost  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars on  our  export  trade  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  a year,  it 
doesn’t  mean  a very  great  set-back  at  all. 

But  is  Germany  self-supporting?  Can  she  stand  this  war  of 
starvation  ? 

Why,  certainly.  Of  all  the  food  products  which  we  used  we 
imported  only  six  per  cent  last  year.  Now  everybody  knows  that 
this  is  not  a very  great  figure.  The  expense  of  every  household 
varies  to  that  extent  nearly  every  year  without  a perceptible  change 
in  its  standard  of  living.  A poor  cook  loses  more  than  six  per  cent 
of  the  grocer’s  bill.  Now  in  Germany,  as  everybody  who  has 
traveled  knows,  the  agricultural  land  is  in  a large  majority  of  cases 
split  up  into  very  small  parcels.  There  is  not  more  than  about 
four  per  cent  of  the  whole  acreage  tied  up  in  entailed  big  estates. 
We  have  made  agriculture  a great  science,  and  the  big  estates  are 
being  worked  by  machinery.  There  are  in  every  German  town  any 
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number  of  small  gardens,  called  “Laubenkolonien,”  where  the  work- 
man, the  artisan,  the  small  employe  and  his  wife  work  in  the  open 
air,  growing  flowers  and  vegetables  and  raising  pigs,  and  where  they 
enjoy  their  work  in  the  open  air.  This  has  been  done  in  the  past 
from  sheer  necessity,  as  well  as  a sort  of  sport,  and  their  production 
could  be  enormously  increased,  and  German  agriculture  would 
become  strongly  intensified.  So  I do  not  anticipate  any  hardship, 
especially  as  the  government  takes  care  that  no  undue  prices  are 
being  exacted  from  the  poor. 

But  will  we  have  the  hands? 

We  will.  I told  you  already  that  German  women  do  this 
husbandry  in  the  open  field.  There  is  a male  population  in  Ger- 
many of  thirty-five  million.  About  twenty  million  are  above  25 
years  of  age,  five  million  have  been  called  out,  and  there  are  twenty 
million  women  who  are  able  to  work.  How  can  there  be  any 
scarcity  in  providing  the  necessities  of  life?  Unemployment  in 
Germany  is  so  far  not  very  large,  it  is  rather  decreasing.  So  there 
are  not  very  many  persons  depending  upon  the  public  purse  or 
charity.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  that  should  be  so.  Five 
million  men  have  been  drafted.  We  have  been  constantly  employing, 
mainly  in  our  mines  and  in  our  fields,  a million  and  a half  of 
foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war  to  be  kept  busy.  So  there  will  be  a read- 
justment but  not  a shortage,  and  people  will  be  put  to  other  work 
and  thereby  made  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  social  insurance, 
that  dates  back  in  Germany  to  1887,  is  a great  help.  It  provides 
for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  it  gives  a pension  to  invalid  work- 
men and  to  everybody  who  attains  the  age  of  seventy.  It  provides 
for  widows  and  orphans  and  insures  against  accidents,  and  in  many 
states  even  against  unemployment.  If  we  compare  any  German 
city  with  London  or  Paris,  we  will  see  how  efficient  this  work  is. 
In  times  of  peace  there  are  practically  very  few  destitutes,  so  we 
have  in  case  of  war  to  take  care  only  of  those  who  become  destitute 
as  a consequence  of  the  war. 

But  will  not  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war  be  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  population  and,  in  a way,  endanger  its  progress  r 
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Also  here,  I have  to  say  no.  The  normal  increase  of  Germany 
is  eight  hundred  thousand  people  a year,  and  has  been  that  much 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  even  if  we  should  lose  permanently 
a million  of  men,  that  would  not  be  more  than  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  natural  German  increase  in  any  one  year,  even  aside 
from  the  well  known  fact  that  after  wars  populations  increase 
rather  more  rapidly  than  before. 

The  recuperative  power  of  Germany  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  peculiar  efficiency  of  the  German  workman,  inoculated  into 
him  by  the  military  service. 

Why  is  the  German  workman  so  efficient,  and  how  does  it 
happen  that  Germany  has  been  making  such  great  strides  forward 
within  the  last  three  decades? 

In  Germany  we  have  a compulsory  service  system.  It  means 
that  every  able-bodied  German  may  be  called  upon  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  We  Germans  consider  that  more  a right  than 
a duty.  We  consider  it  a privilege,  and  it  is  one  of  the  severest 
punishments  meted  out  for  a German  to  be  condemned  by  a court 
as  unfit  to  serve  the  fatherland. 

“Compulsory  service”  does  not  mean  universal  service.  The 
number  of  men  to  be  drafted  is  restricted  by  law.  The  constitution 
says  that  one  per  cent  of  the  population  will  be  the  army,  but  her 
military  establishment,  until  two  years  ago,  did  not  allow  it  to  go 
that  far.  More  than  seventy  thousand  able  Germans  could  not  be 
drafted  in  any  one  year,  because  our  lines  were  filled. 

While  in  the  Servian  nation  out  of  every  hundred  78.5%'  are 
unable  to  read  and  write;  while  in  Russia  67%,  in  England  2.5%, 
and  in  France  1.4%  are  illiterate,  illiteracy  in  Germany  is  just  0.03%. 

How  does  that  happen?  When  we  draft  a peasant  from  his 
fields  or  a boy  who  has  been  working  his  way  in  the  city,  we  already 
get  a fairly  educated  person:  because,  just  as  military  service  is 
compulsory,  eight  years’  schooling  and  a supplementary  course  of 
two  years  (that  is,  altogether  ten  years’  schooling)  are  obligatory 
and  universal.  Chrildren  from  six  to  fourteen  go  to  day  school, 
and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  (sometimes  even  to  eighteen)  they 
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have  to  go  to  night  school.  But  then  we  put  them  to  the  test,  then 
we  give  them  this  military  education,  and  if  he  doesn’t  write  legibly 
and  doesn’t  read  fluently,  or  if  he  is  slow  of  expression,  we  put  him 
into  the  military  school  where  he  serves  two  years.  There  we  teach 
him  rhe  duties  and  rights  of  a soldier  and  his  duties  and  rights  as  a 
citizen,  there  we  tell  him  about  the  German  constitution  and  the 
political  geography.  We  make  him  attend  church  regularly  in  his 
own  denomination,  and  we  discuss  such  subjects  with  him  as  will  do 
him  permanent  good.  In  that  school  the  officer  learns  to  know  his 
men:  their  mentality,  their  aims,  and  their  fitness.  Many  of  the 
men  when  they  come  have  never  seen  a bath-tub.  They  don’t  know 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  many  have  gone  without  boots  for  a large 
part  of  their  lives.  They  don’t  know  how  to  dress  nor  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  we  teach  them  how  to  keep  themselves  clean, 
what  to  put  on,  etc.  We  have  them  examined  every  week  by  a 
medical  officer  to  see  that  they  are  healthy  and  that  their  organs 
are  in  order.  We  keep  them  in  uniforms  with  a great  deal  of  brass 
on  them  that  must  always  be  kept  shiny,  and  we  force  a man  to 
keep  his  clothing  scrupulously  clean  and  thoroughly  mended.  We 
show  him  how  to  do  this  mending  himself.  Generally  the  people 
come  with  some  signs  of  the  work  they  have  done  before : high 
shoulders,  stiff  fingers,  sloppy  gait,  crooked  back.  We  straighten 
them  out  and  teach  them  how  to  use  every  limb,  and  how  to  obtain 
the  maximum  effect  by  the  least  waste  of  energy.  The  people  of 
this  country  make  so  much  fun  of  the  “goose  step,”  but  that  is  just 
the  purpose  for  which  this  “goose  step”  was  invented.  Then  we 
quicken  his  brain  by  testing  his  ears  and  eyes,  making  them  respond 
quickly  to  any  command;  we  teach  him  to  omit  all  unnecessary 
motions  and  train  his  eye  with  the  gun.  We,  furthermore,  instill 
in  him  a spirit  of  discipline  which  means  nothing  else  but  the  con- 
viction that  men,  in  order  to  achieve  something  considerable,  cannot 
work  everyone  on  his  own  hook,  but  somebody  must  be  in  command 
and  be  implicitly  obeyed;  that  the  men  must  act  as  one  body,  as 
one  unit.  But  modern  warfare  forbids  us  to  kill  the  spirit  of 
initiative,  so  we  put  that  same  man  constantly  in  a position  where 
he  has  got  to  act  on  his  own  resources  and  according  to  his  own 
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judgment  while  obeying  the  general  directions.  So  we  make  him 
at  the  same  time  an  independent  and  obedient  soldier  who  knows 
what  he  has  to  do  and  does  it. 

All  of  this  work  is  practically  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  a systematic  change  between  mental  and  bodily  exercise.  We 
train  both,  his  body  and  his  mind,  to  show  him  what  he  can  do  and 
to  make  him  self-reliant  and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  its 
limits.  And  we  so  give  him  a vacation  of  two  years  from  which 
he  issues  a better  and  fitter  man,  better  prepared  for  his  duties  as 
a citizen, 

This  is  the  secret  of  German  efficiency.  It  is  called  militarism 
on  this  side.  It  is  ridiculed  and  considered  a great  waste  of  time, 
energy,  and  natural  wealth.  But  please  look  at  the  results.  These 
men  are  the  most  efficient  workmen  of  the  world  when  they  come 
out  of  the  army.  With  these  men  we  have  been  able  to  outstrip  the 
older  nations  in  all  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  We  have 
an  army  of  workers,  self-conscious  and  self-reliant,  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  and  imbued  with  the  first  doctrine  of  successful  industrial 
enterprise:  All  the  men  for  one  leader;  one  leader  for  all  the  men. 

And  while  English  foreign  trade  has  increased  one  and  one- 
half  times,  Germany’s  increase  has  been  quintupled  in  the  same 
space.  And  while  the  English  trade  is  constantly  crippled  by  the 
backwardness  of  the  trade  unions  and  their  leaders,  the  German 
workman  is  very  progressive;  he  is  the  most  eager  and  most  pro- 
gressive in  all  the  world  and  compares  with — if  he  doesn’t  excell — 
the  American  workman  who  is  favored  with  much  better  natural 
opportunities. 

Now,  what  about  the  state  finances?  They  would  also  be  in- 
creased to  provide  for  work.  But  that  work  is  all  a paying  invest- 
ment. The  state  finances  of  the  several  German  states  are  invested 
in  railways  whose  traffic  will  not  be  impaired.  The  same  applies  to 
cities. 

Now,  all  that  I have  said  does  not  mean  that  Germany  is  not 
suffering  very  much,  but  she  certainly  does  not  suffer  more  than 
any  of  the  other  belligerents. 
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England  has  lost  her  best  customers.  She  is  cut  off  from  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium  and  a large  part  of  France;  entirely  from 
Russia  and  from  Servia.  Her  progress  has  been  slower  than  Ger- 
many’s, workmen’s  conditions  are  less  satisfactory  than  in  Germany 
though  the  latter  has  been  under  a threat  of  this  war  for  at  least 
ten  years.  General  conditions  are  worse ; she  is  paying  the  increased 
price  of  food-stuffs  and  has  to  finance  all  the  warring  nations. 

France,  as  I have  said  before,  has  lost  her  richest  and  most 
industrious  district.  All  her  iron  mines,  her  cotton  and  wool  district 
are  occupied  by  the  Germans.  She  has  no.  social  insurance  system 
and  is  already  suffering  terribly. 

Russian  activity  is  crippled  by  the  throwing  out  of  Germans 
who  have  been  the  leaders  of  industries;  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
Poland,  and  by  the  disturbances  in  Persia. 

Though  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  suffering  in  Germany 
too,  the  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people  is  that  all  Germans  are 
brothers  and  that  the  rich  enjoy  their  wealth  only  to  assist  the  poor, 
and  that  will  help  a great  deal.  There  are  many  untold  stories  of 
starvation  and  destitution,  but  whether  the  war  can  permanently 
destroy  or  cripple  German  prosperity ; whether  the  war  of  starvation 
can  be  made  successful ; whether  Germany’s  finances  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  strain;  and  whether  the  German  monetary  system 
will  prove  adequate;  these  questions,  I think,  I have  answered. 
On  the  economic  side,  Germany  can  not  be  crushed ; neither 
can  she  be  permanently  crippled.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
could  make  the  same  statement  as  to  the  Allies. 
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